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mal system, which has been my portion. 


Oh 
that it may have a tendency to leaven all my | 
dispositions, more and more, into the heavenly | 


nature of Him who was nailed to the cross for 


our transgressions ; for surely it is not for no- 


thing that we have to pass by the gates of | 


death, nor drink as of * wormwood and gall ;’ 
but what should | have done, had it not "be en| 
for a measure of that healing balm which 
sweetens every bitter cup? or where should | | 
have found repose, had not that blessed influ- | 


All communications, except those relating immedi- | ence, which made the Psalmist’s bed in his 


ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 


Letters of Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


(Continued from page 314.) 





To Mary Davis. 
“ Bury, Fourth month 7th, 1823, 


sickness, condescended to be near, a present 
help in the needful time? Oh! I still feel, 
that without my Saviour | am nothing, know}, 
nothing, and can do nothing: when He with- | 
draws Himself, | am, in my own sight, truly 
despicable and wretched ; and to this sense of | 
my condition am I often left, but my soul re 

solves, i in His fear, to wait upon Him, and not | 
distrust Him, for! have never found a better 


« . .. + Many times, in my distress, have | way.” 


I thought of thee and some others, knowing 
the sympathy that would be excited by my 
illness, especially towards my precious part- 
ner ; and | trust your tears and prayers have 
not been unavailing ; he has experienced the 


To Marrna Kune. 
“Clonmel, Fifth mo, 26th, 1824. 
“ There are many precious children 


./ ence, 


everlasting arms to be underneath in the deep-|in this nation, whose hearts are sometimes | 
est distress, and witnessed the succour which | tendered, but how applicable is the language, 
no human aid could afford. Oh! how awful|‘ The daughter of my people is become cruel, | 
was that season when | thought the ties of| like the ostriches i in the wilderness ;’ and how 
nature were about to be dissolved forever ;| many young men there are, who are strangers | 


when, for a moment, 
stroke was veiled from me; when I looked to 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift, to 
enable me to say amen; when my very soul 
clung to life, for the sake of my dear husband 
and children; for | saw nothing retained 
against me that could hinder, or stand in the 
way to glory : my sins appeared to be washed 
away in the blood of the Lamb, and to have 
thus gone beforehand to judgment: but let me 
tell thee, my loved sister, that that which is 
impossible to the creature, as such, was made 
possible in my experience, by Him who taught 
me once more to believe—to believe in His 
righteousness, and in the perfection of His 
wisdom, as well as omnipotence; so that | 
could commit, not only myself, but my all into 
His hand, as into the hand of a faithful Crea. 
tor. It was then, oh! that was the moment, 
when | received the spirit of prayer in the un- 
erring will of God; | asked Him to spare me 
to my family for awhile; and then | heard 
His Divine voice—J knew it was His—‘ | will 
spare thee.’ | bowed in humble gratitude, 
and said, ‘1 thank ‘Thee, oh! [| thank Thee.’ 
Yet was my mind fully sensible, that in the 
dispensation which had overtaken me, | had 
sullering inexpressible to pass through ; indeed 
I had not previously any idea that human na- 
ture could sustain the distress of the whole ani- 


resignation to such ajand aliens to the commonwealth of Israel: 


some of these, husbands and fathers, who ac- | 
quaint not themselves with the Shepherd’s 
voice, and who are stumbling upon the dark | 
mountains. But our painful feelings are not | 
without an accompanying hope that it is a time | 


of renewed visitation to many ; and sometimes, | 


in meetings and families, ‘Truth has reigned | 
triumphantly, to the praise of the great and 
adorable Name of the long-suffering Creator, | 
who, whilst He shows the house of Jacob his 
sins, and Israel his transgressions, is calling | 
out of every thing that stands opposed to His 
blessed kingdom of righteousness, peace, and 
OY. ce ee * 

‘* My sense is, that if there be not a turning 
to the Lord with full purpose of heart, the pro- 
phets, the true prophets, will be dumb, and not 
able to speak, and that because of the people 
continuing to join themselves unto idols; and 
the Lord will yet make the remnant of Jacob 
as a dew among many people, and a remnant 
it will indeed be ; and the Lord will more and 
more send forth His light and His Truth in 
this island, so that those who sit in darkness 
shall see a great light, and they who are in 
the region and shadow of death will behold the 
springing up of light; and, in their believing 
in the light, shall they see more light, and 
take the places of the once highly favoured 


| and nemanhie visted ones ; and the Lord will 
| yet be glorified in Ireland. ” 


Toa Younc Frienp. 


“ Probably 1829. 
“| just want to put thee in mind that 
|when we, poor erring, sinful creatures, are 
ser nsible that the weight of our transgressions 
$ a burden ‘ too heavy’ for us, it is by no 
i means a mark that we are forsaken, but rather 
i® call to endeavour to come to Him who knew 
lno sin, and yet, in adorable loving-kindness, 
}took upon Himself the iniquity of us all; that 
| so, in His blood, we might be washed thorough. 

ily from all our pollution and vileness. We 
| find, that for want of watchfulness and obedi- 
we have incurred a debt which we are 
altogether unable to pay ; but, in humble ap.» 
"| plication to the Lord of glory, who is unsearcn- 
| able i in goodness and mercy, we find, in due 
time, that He is as willing as able to release 
us from it all, to pay the great debt for us by 
His atoning sacrifice, and to set us free from 

the load that has so sorely oppressed us. 

“ Thine is no new condition, no solitary in- 
stance of being borne down with sorrow and 
shame, in seeing thy sins set in order before 
| thee ; it is even the case, in a greater or less 
| degree, with all who are found in that repent- 
| ance which is not to be repented of. | knew 
jit well, early in life, and often since. To this 
|day, at times, [ blush in secret: I feel that to 
me belongs confusion of face. Even when my 
| past sins ‘rise up before me, and the latent cor- 
ruption of my heart disgusts me, I could sink 
into a state of discouragement which would 
unfit me for imploring the mercy of Him who 
| died for us; but knowing that such is not the 


| 


} 


‘design of our Heavenly Father, | am induced 
to resist the accuser, the enemy of all good and 
‘of all peace, and to cleave to the Protector of 
‘such as feel the need they have of that salva- 
‘tion which they cannot purchase for them- 
| selves. 

“Thus it is, my dear 





| that having 
known the terrors of the Lord for sin, I ara 
induced to persuade others to repent and live ; 
and I consider this to be one great use which 
is to be made of my own shame, and confusion, 
and oppressive weight, under a sense of being 
found in the transgression; even to invite 
others to the ‘ Fountain which is set open in 
| house of David, for sin and for unclean- 


ar. . eae 


To a Younc Frrenp. 


“Clapham, First mo. 20th, 1630. 

“ And now, my dear ——, let 
me advert to thy plaintive language respecting 
thy own condition of mind. Be assured it has 
been, and continues to be, the condition of 
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—_—— ee 
many, even that notwithstanding a degree of|I hope Friends understood each other, and | earnestly did | pray that the Almighty would 
still farther extend his mercy to us, when | 


willingness to be found faithfully following the | that the matier closed agreeably. 
crucified Redeemer, and to love Him entirely, 
the weakness of the natural part ofien gains | that we, as a people, are called to still greater 
ground, so as to occasion painful remorse :| humility and perfect dedication ; which, if we 
thus ‘ the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh | come to, will draw down the Divine blessing 
is weak ;’ and hence the exclamation of one} in an abundant degree ; we must, however, be 
who was warring a good warfare, ‘Oh!/abased before the Lord, either in the extend- 










wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me | 
from the body of this death 7 and yet we find | 
that he was delivered, even as he persevered 
in watching the soul’s enemies, and combating 
with them; using ‘the weapons that are not 
carnal, but mighty through God,’ to the 
* bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.’ 

“The same victory will, I trust, be thine 
through the same means, which ever works 
the same end. That we should be jealous 
over ourselves is acceptable to the Lord ; and 
to find ourselves inclined to give the affections 
too much to perishable objects ought not to 
occasion despondency, but humble us indeed, 
and prove an incitement to apply with increas- 
ed diligence unto that power which is above 
every power ; for ‘if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous :’ may we draw near to Him, and 
endeavour to cast our burden upon Him; for 
He hath testified that He will in nowise cast 
out such as come to Him. He requires, not 
that we should look always wpon our trans- 
gressions, but beyond them unto Himself, the 
living Fountain, in which all that is offensive 
may be removed forever. 

“The days of youth are indeed those days 
wherein we may so come to Christ, as to wil- 
ness a preparation for walking with Him in 
white raiment, through every stage of life. 

“As we progress in the spiritual life, the 
garments of righteousness and of salvation be- 
come whiter and whiter, and the capacity en- 
Jarged to speak the inviting language of exam- 

le—‘* Come and have fellowship with us ; for 
verily our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with His Son Christ Jesus our Lord.” Yea, 
it will be evident, to the glory of the Great 
Name, that we know what it is to be purged 
from our sins in the blood of the Lamb. Be 
encouraged, my dear ——, to hope that 
better days are in store for thee, seeing thou 
dost long after a nearer acquaintance, a more 
intimate union with thy heavenly Father.” 


To ‘ 


“ London, Fifth month, 1830. 
“ Yearly Meeting, second week.— 
Once more Friends have cause to be humbly 
thankful, in a sense of the condescension of 
the Great Head of the Church, in giving us 
an evidence in our general assembly, that He 
hath not cast us off from His presence, nor 
taken His Holy Spirit from us; indeed it has 
been a remarkably favoured time so far. 
“This morning the subject of private prayer 
was introduced, when some of us expressed a 
concern that we might be cautious how we en- 
couraged any vocal supplication in the time 
and will of man, lest we should be found going 
back again into those mere lifeless offerings, 


from which our Society has been called away. 











ings of His love, or by His judgments being 
poured out among us still more conspicuously, 
and more heavily than we have known of 
late.” 


To ONE oF HER CHILDREN. 


“ Sandford Place, Eighth mo. 21st, 1830. 

“1 wish thee not to avoid any right 
sense of just reproof from the inward monitor, 
and that I may be able more fully to under- 
stand thy condition, and in the Divine will, be 
instrumental to aid thy mind. I know, my 
dear, that, in order to our becoming decidedly 
such characters as our Almighty Father would 
have us to be, we must pass through trying 
dispensations ; and the best thing to be propos- 
ed, under feelings of this nature, is patience ; 
which, when truly exercised, not only works 
experience, but bears up the soul, when tossed 
as with tempest, and not comforted. 

“T have no apprehension that thou art 
utterly forsaken of the great and good Shep- 
herd, who looks afier the wandering lambs, 
and gathers them with the crook of His judg- 
ments, so that they come to love the fold of 
safety, although it confines them from many 
outgoings which afford a momentary gratifica- 
tion to the natural mind. I would have you 
often commit yourselves into the hands of your 
heavenly Father. If you have words, use 
them: if not, seek them not.” 


(To be continued.) 
oe 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Central Australia. 


Expedition into Central Australia, in the 
years 1844, 5, and 6, by Captain Charles 
Sturt. 


(Continued from page 319.) 


As the advance of the party entirely depend- 
ed on rain, it may be imagined the winds and 
clouds were anxiously watched, and every ap- 
pearance denoting its approach excited the 
hopes of the travellers. Our author thus de- 
scribes the welcome showers, which enabled 
them once more to resume their journey after 
a delay of nearly six months, “On the 11th 
{of the Seventh month] the wind shifted to the 
east, the whole sky becoming suddenly over- 
cast, and on the morning of the 12th it was 
still at east, but at noon veered round to the 
north, when a gentle rain set in, so gentle that 
it more resembled a mist, but this continued all 
the evening and during the night. It ceased 
however at 1U a.m. of the 13th, when the 
wind shifted a little to the westward of north. 
At noon rain again commenced, and fell stea- 
dily throughout the night, but although the 
ground begun to feel the effects of it, sufficient 
had not fallen to enable us to move. Yet, 
how thankful was | for this change, and how 






























“‘ Now I may confess that it seems to me} laid my head on my pillow. 


All night it pour. 


ed down without any intermission, and ag 
morning dawned the ripple of waters in a little 
gully close to our tents, was a sweeter and 


more soothing sound than the softest melody 
lever heard. On going down to the creek in 


the morning I found that it had risen five 


inches, and the ground was now so completely 


saturated that I no longer doubted the moment 
of our liberation had arrived.” 


Before leaving this spot, Captain Sturt divi. 


ded his company into two parts, one of which 


he sent back to Adelaide, with accounts of his 
adventures to that date, and with the other he 
pushed on towards the north-west. At one of 
their encampments, he says, “a little jerboa 
was chased by the dogs into a hole close to the 
drays; which, with four others, we succeeded 
in capturing, by digging forthem. This beau. 
tiful litle animal burrows in the ground like 
a mouse, but their habitations have several 
passages, leading straight, like the radii of a 
circle, to a common centre, to which a shaft 
is sunk from above, so that there is a complete 
circulation of air along the whole. We fed 
our little captives on oats, on which they 
thrived, and became exceedingly tame. They 
generally huddled together in a corner of their 
box, but, when darting from one side to the 
other, they hopped on their hind legs, which, 
like the kangaroo, were much longer than the 
fore, and held the tail perfectly straight and 
horizontal. At this date they were a novelty 
to us, but we subsequently saw great numbers 
of them, and ascertained that the natives fre- 
quented the sandy ridges in order to procure 
them for food.” ‘These jerboas are great fa- 
vourites with the natives, if we may judge by 
an entry made in his journal a few days later, 
under date of Eighth month Ist, 1846. 

“ About two hours before we halted Mr. 
Browne and | surprised some natives on the 
top of a sand hill, two of them saw us ap- 
proaching and ran away, the third could not 
make his escape before we were upon him, 
but he was dreadfully alarmed. In order to 
allay his fears Mr. Browne dismounted and 
walked up to him, whilst | kept back. On 
this the poor fellow began to dance, and to call 
out most vehemently, but finding that all he 
could do was to no purpose he sat down and 
began to cry. We managed however to paci- 
fy him, so much that he mustered courage to 
follow us, with his two companions, to our 
halting place. These wanderers of the desert 
had their bags full of jerboas which they had 
captured on the hills. They could not indeed 
have had less than from 150 to 200 of these 
beautiful little animals, so numerous are they 
on the sand hill, but it would appear that the 
natives can only go in pursuit of them after a 
fall of rain, such as that we had experienced. 
There being then water, the country, at other 
times impenetrable, is then temporarily thrown 
open to them, and they traverse it in quest of 
the jerboa and other quadrupeds. Our friends 
cooked all they had in hot sand, and devoured 
them entire, fur, skin, entrails and all, only 
breaking away the under jaw and nipping of 
the tail with their teeth. 
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On ———_____________________ 


“ They absolutely managed before sunset | 


shining hollows in which it was evident water before we reached them ; and finding they were 


to finish their whole stock, and then took their | sometimes collects. ‘The stones, with which| growing close to a small channel (of which 
departure, having, | suppose, gratified both|the ground was so thickly covered as to ex-|there were many traversing the plain) con- 


their appetite and their curiosity.” 


clude vegetation, were of different lengths, | taining a little water, we pulled up at them for 


Aer establishing his camp in a new posi-| from one inch to six, they had been rounded |the night, more especially as just at the same 
tio®about 60 miles from the place where they | by attrition, were coated with oxide of iron,|moment the hills, before seen, again became 
had been so long detained, Captain Sturt push-|and evenly distributed. In going over this| visible, now bearing due north.” 


ed on with a few mento the West. 
70 miles they reached a sand hill from the 
summit of which they looked down on an im- 
mense shallow and sandy basin, which was 
the celebrated Lake Torrens. Across this, 
mountain ranges were visible in the distance. 
* The sandy busin was from 10 to 12 miles 
broad, but destitute of water opposite to us, 
although there were, both to the southward and 
northward, sheets of water as blue as indigo 
and as salt as brine. These detached sheets 
were fringed round with samphire bushes with 
which the basin was also speckled over. There 
was a gradual descent of about a mile and a 
half, to the margin of the basin, the interven- 
ing ground being covered with low scrub. My 
first object was, to ascertain if we could cross 
this feature, which extended southwards be- 
yond the range of vision, but turned to the 
westward in a northerly direction, in the shape 
in which Mr, Eyre has laid Lake Torrens 
down, For this purpose Mr. Browne and | 
descended into it. ‘The bed was composed of 
sand and clay, the latter lying in large masses, 
and deeply grooved by torrents of rain. There 
was not any great quantity of salt to be seen, 
but it was collected at the bottom of gutters, 
and, no doubt, was more or less mixed with 
the soil, At about four miles we were obliged 
to dismount ; and, tying our horses so as to 
secure them, walked on for another mile, when 
we found the ground too soft for our weight 
and were obliged to return.” 

From experiments made by ascertaining 
the boiling point of water, they determined the 
level of the basin to be as low or lower than 
the surface of the sea. 

Shortly after his return from this western 
excursion, Captain Sturt again left the camp. 
He took with him four men, and provisions 
for filteen weeks, and started in a north-west 
course. The country over which they passed, 
was generally sterile in its character, The 
hills were mostly nothing but sand heaps, and 
between them were flats, sometimes covered 
with grass, and at others producing nothing 
that the horses would eat. These flats fre- 
quently spread out into extensive plains several 
miles in breadth. One hundred and fifiy or 
two hundred miles of such travelling, brought 
them to a succession of sand ridges, over which 
they toiled for 20 miles. These ridges termi- 
nated in an immense plain that occupied more 
than half the horizon, extending, apparently, 
in one unbroken level, from the south round 
to the eastward of north. The sandy ridges 
abutted upon this, like headlands projecting 
into the sea. Our captain thus describes their 
journey across it, 

** We overtook the drays far upon the plains, 
and continued our journey for twenty miles, 
when I halted on a bare piece of sandy ground 
on which there were a few tussocks of grass, 
and a small puddle of water. On travelling 
over the plain we found it undulating, with 


At about | dreary waste the horses left no track, and that 


“* There was not a blade of anything for our 
of the cart was only visible here and there.| horses to eat round about our solitary bivouac, 
From the spot on which we stopped no object|so that we were obliged to fasten them to the 


| of any kind broke the line of the horizon; we|trees, only three in number, and to the cart. 


were as lonely as a ship at sea, and as a navi-| There was, however, a dark kind of weed 
gator seeking for land, only that we had the|growing in the creek, and some half dozen 
disadvantage of an unsteady compass, without | stalks of a white mallow, the latter of which 
any fixed point on which to steer. The frag-|Flood pulled up and gave to the horses, but 
ments covering this singular feature were all|they partook sparingly of them, and kept 
of the same kind of rock, indurated or compact| gnawing at the bark of the trees all night 
quartz, and appeared to me to have had ori-| long. 
ginally the form of parallelograms, resembling} ‘{n reference to our movements on the 
both in their size and shape the shivered frag-| morrow, it became a matter of imperative ne- 
ments, lying at the base of the northern ranges, |cessity to get the poor things to where they 
to which I have already had occasion to call|could procure some fvod as soon as possible ; 
attention. I determined, therefore, to make for the hills, 
** Although the ground on which we slept| whatever they might be, at early dawn.” 
was not many yards square, and there was} ‘The next day they reached the hills, and 
little or nothing on it to eat, the poor animals, | found them to be sandy ridges exactly similar 
loose as they were, did not venture to trespass|to those they had left 50 miles behind them, 
on the adamantine plain by which they were|on the south-eastern side of the Stony Desert. 
on all sides surrounded. Captain Sturt advanced about 150 miles be- 
**On the 27th we continued onwards, obliged| yond this point, but was unable to reach the 
to keep the course by taking bearings on any|centre of the continent. It was with feelings 
prominent though trifling object in front. Atjof bitter disappointment, he turned his face 
ten miles there was a sensible fall of some few|once more homeward. But there was scarcely 
feet from the level of the Stony Desert, as I|}an alternative. Water and feed for the horses 
shall henceforth call it, and we descended into|had both failed them. Ridges of sand of a 
a belt of polygonum of about two miles in|deep red colour extended northwards in paral- 
breadth, that separated it from another feature, |lel lines beyond the range of vision, and ap- 
apparently of equal extent but of very different| peared as if interminable. To the eastward 
character, This was an earthy plain, on\and westward they succeeded each other like 
which likewise there was no vegetation ; re-|the waves of the sea. The only plants to be 
sembling in appearance a boundless piece of|seen were prickly spinifex, a species of me- 
ploughed land, on which floods had settled and|sembryanthemum, and a few withered acacia 
subsided—the earth seemed to have once been| trees about four feet high. He says, “ Fami- 
mud and then dried, It had been impossible|liar as we had been to such scenes, my coms 
to ascertain the fall or dip of the Siony Des-| panion involuntarily uttered an exclamation of 
ert, but somewhat to the west of our course on| amazement when he first glanced his eye over 
the earthy plain there were numerous chan-|it. ‘ Did ever man,’ said he, ‘see such a 
nels, which as we advanced seemed to be|country.’” 


making to a common centre towards the N. E. 
Here and there a polygonum bush was grow- 
ing on the edge of the channels ; and some of 
them contained the muddy dregs of what had 
been pools of water, Over this field of earth 
we continued to advance almost all day, with- 
out knowing whether we were getting still far- 
ther into it, or working our way out. About 
an hour before sunset, this point was settled 





ithe Dublin Royal Society. 


(To be concluded.) 


a 


Black Rain.—A shower of black rain fell 
at Abbeyleix, Carlow, Kilkenny, and Athy, at 
six o'clock on the evening of the 14th April ; 
and has been described by Professor Barker to 
The rain fell si- 
multaneously over a district of four hundred 


beyond doubt, by the sudden appearance of|square miles; it was preceded by such dark- 


some hills over the line of the horizon, raised 
above their true position by refraction. They 
bore somewhat to the westward of north, but 
were too distant for speculation upon their 
character. It was very clear, however, that 
there was a termination to the otherwise appa- 
rently boundless level oa which we were, in 
that direction, if not in any other. Our view 
of these hills was but transient, for they gra- 
dually faded from sight, and in less than ten 
minutes had entirely disappeared. Shortly 
afterwards some trees were seen in front, di- 
rectly in the line of our course ; but, as they 
were at a great distance, it was near sunset 


hmey that you could not read without a candle, 


and by a hail storm with lightning, but no 
ithunder. It was of the colour of ink, hada 
foetid odour, and a very disagreeable taste ; 
cattle turned from the pools of it with disgust ; 
after standing some time it deposited a black 
sediment and became of a brown colour, 
Quantities of it were preserved in several 
places, and will be chemically analyzed.— 
Late Paper. 
—_—S——— 

Frugality.— At this season when the boun- 
ties of heaven are presented in the harvest, and 
the sterile winter is fast approaching, we are 
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forcibly reminded of the duty of saving. Next|These necessarily attend us, for the enlarge-| fulness. He beheld the earth, and considerin 
in value to the industry which accumulates, is| ment of our spiritual understanding, and the| the folly and wickedness which prevailed, his 
the economy which preserves; and we must} finishing our faith in Christ.” sorrow increased. From the consideration of 
always distinguish between the virtue of fru- The human mind needs trials and conflicts, | the world, his mind was turned to the Great 
gality and the vice of avarice. Frugality is|to reduce and humble it, and to bring it into| Being who had made all things, and heeelt 
strongly recommended by the precept and ex-|a condition in which the will is slain. The} strong desires afier a further knowledge oPhis 


ample of Christ. It seems to be the praemes | tHiale and provings thus administered, have| Creator. He forsook the town and went into 





of Omnipotence itself, as there is no waste | been compared to the knocking away of the) the woods, being in great bitterness of spirit, 
throughout creation. It is a virtue which can | various props of a vessel previous to its being| and at last it pleased his heavenly Father to 
be practised by all during every day. It is|launched. ‘The last prop must go, the last | manifest himself to him, to comfort him, and 
recommended in the mournful effects of prodi- | thing on which it has leaned for support,—and | to give him a sight of his own inward condi. 
gality. It is the wisest use of wealth, and | then itis prepared to enter its new element.) tion. He was made to understand the works 
permits the prudent man to be charitable. | ‘The state of complete self-reduction to which | of nature, and the relation that man stood in 


Frugality is the daughter of prudence, the sis-| we are called, is set forth in the following | to God his Creator, Being made sensible of 





ter of temperance, and the parent of liberty.| dream of our late Friend Sarah ‘Tucker. |his duty to God, he returned to his kindred, 
In our favoured land every man may, by in-| “I thought | was confined in a dark and| who had sought for him unsuccessfully, and 


dustry, temperance, and economy, secure him- | dismal room, amongst foul and unclean spirits, endeavoured to be faithful to manifested duty, 


self a cheerful competence for the decline of which filled my mind with inexpressible hor-| He was led to preach to the Indians, and 


life.— Brooks. 'ror and dread, apprehending this might be my | many being convinced of the truths he deliver. 
oninthignons final, fixed state ; but my soul greatly abhorred | ed, were drawn into close spiritual fellowship 
For “The Friend.” | and abominated the place with all its inmates ;| with him. He visited Philadelphia with some 
° ’ at ‘ 1 : , s > a) : * » > ‘ 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. and | said, ‘Oh! Lord, | can never rest here.’| of his followers; and the evidence was so 


Then [1] struggled hard to extricate myself,| strong, that they were under a Divine visita. 
but was much surprised to find | could not so} tion, that the hearts of Friends were drawn 
On the Ist of Sixth month, 1758, Benjamin | much as move one finger. So, afier making} feelingly towards them. Their conversation 
Ferris thus wrote to H. F., jun., of New Jer- | several altempts to rescue myself to no pur-| was innocently wise, and so coupled with in- 
sey. | pose, | submitted myself to the mercy of a| ward sweetness, and the sensible outpouring of 
* Solomon says, a good name is as precious | gracious God, utlering this language, ‘If it be! of the love of God, as to cause in the lovers of 
ointment, and truly the good account [ have} thy will, Oh Lord, that this should forever be | righteousness a joy and satislaciion, as at the 
had of thee, is matier of joy and comfort to| my portion, thy blessed will be done.” Then birth of a nation, professing the Truth, and 
me, I rejoice more in the prosperity of Truth, | my mind became calm, and a placid light shone | measurably gathered into the life and virtue 
than in the increase of corn, wine, or oil ; and abit me,—the darkness with all its horrors | thereof, } ' 
more especially to see the tender youth bend/ vanished. | felt peaceful, and that which held} “ Surely this is worthy to be chronicled 
| 


(Continued from page 317.) 


their necks to the yoke of Christ, and devote} me as a chain was broken, and | awoke.” {among the mighty acts which the Lord our 
the prime of their days, to the service of that| Benjamin Ferris under date of Eighth month} God hath done, who is carrying on his work 
Prince, who was wounded for our transgres- | 21st, 1758, thus writes to his cousin Abigail! in the earth, and spreading the knowledye of 
sions, bruised for our iniquities, and on whom| Noble. “ It was cause of joy to find in thy | himself. ‘I'he savage disposition of this people 
the chastisement of our peace was laid ; who| letter the expression of a true willingness to| has been humanized, and their martial tierce. 
died for us, that we might be reconciled to|deny thyself, and to take up thy daily cross,| ness overcome by the peaceful and sofiening 
God. O! amazing truth! that the Son of/and follow Christ. It is, and ever will con-| influence of Divine love. This, which at first 
the Highest, in whom the Father was well|tinue to be an eternal truth, that those who| afiected them immediately, has been olien since 
pleased, should descend from the city of the! will be his disciples must deny themselves and | renewed instrumentally, in divers opportunities 
living God, beyond all thought or conception] bear the cross daily. ‘This will more and| with Friends. It was so in a very memorable 
glorious, be clothed with humanity, and dwell| m&re crucify us to the world, and the world! manner at the last Indian treaty at Euston, in 
in a continued scene of pain and anxiety, and | unto us, so that we may set up a standard and| the Seventh month. Our worthy Friend Su- 
in & most rejected condition of men. Although | inscribe thereon, ‘ Salvation is in the cross.’ | s:nna Hation and many other Friends were 
he was Lord of the angelic abodes, and had| “It is more the de<ire of my soul than words | there, and greater brokenness has scarcely 
many mansions in his Father’s house, yet he|can express, that God, who has in a degree! been seen than was at that time amongst them 
was ignominiously treated, and had not where- | visited thee with the day-spring from on high,| at several meetings. 
on to lay his head. may conduct thee in the way of Truth and| ‘ Papoonung some time in the Tenth month 
“There are many in our day, who have| righteousness, and establish thy feet therein,| last, understanding there was to be a Cantico 
shut him, the best beloved, out of their hearts. | Bringing thee at last unto the full fruition of! at Wyoming, went there under a concern of 
He hath stood knocking at the door, until his} Divine joy and consummated felicity, when | mind to reprove them for their folly, and to 
locks are wet with the dew, and his head fill-| thou shalt be disrobed of mortality.” advise thern to better conduct. Whilst per- 
ed with the drops of the night,—and they give| In writing to his cousin Zebulon Ferris,| forming this good office, an Indian somewhat 
him no entrance. They reject the proffers of | Twelfth month 7th, 1761, he gives the follow-| in liquor, became enraged, and threw his toma- 
his love, they disregard his gracious calls.|ing narrative: “There are now settled at| hawk at him with great fury, which cut off 
Ah! poor inconsiderate mortals, what will they | Wyalusing about 200 Indians, who are gath-| his ear, and wounded him dangerously. ‘Che 
do in the day of account, which is ready tel evil unto the knowledge of that universal| Indian whose aim was to murder him, ran to 
overtake all the inhabitants of the earth. A principle of Light and Grace which we profess, | him, and taking up his hatchet, struck with 
few more days and we shall be removed to} who refuse to bear arms, and have become aj violence at his head. The good old man made 
receive a just retribution for all our deeds done | sober, religious people. ‘They are known by/| no other resistance than putting up his arms 
in the body, whether they be good or evil. the name of the Friendly Indians, and by some} to divert the blow. The arm was broken, and 
“| think [ feel a secret cry begotten in me, | are deridinyly called, the Quaker Indians. In| the Indian was prevented from repeating the 
that thou and | may so make war, as to over.| their convincement an Indian, by name Pa-! stroke by some of the company. ‘The old man 
come,—so run, as to obtain the prize incor- | poonung, was greatly instrumental, he being} when told that [his enemy] was tied, desired 
ruptible, and receive the sentence of well done ! | the first thus enlightened.” [*He was formerly| that he might be released, saying he freely 
—a glorious rewurd, and full of joy unspeak-| addicted to drinking, but on the death of his| forgave him.” 
able. Surely the consideration thereof,—the | father he fell iito a state of mnelanicholy thought-| We have already seen in the journal of 
anticipation of such a hope, might animate us Isaac Zane, published in a former number, 
to follow the Captain of our salvation, though| * ‘This account (in brackets} is much abridged,| that Papoonung recovered from this wound. 
it be in poverty, probation and suffering. ! and somewhat altered from the letter. | He died in the faith, and sustained by the hope 



























of the Christian, in 1775, afier having given | induced to drink ardent spirits with him. As tor, and he sought a place to retire to where 





evidence by a consistent walking for many 
years, that he was one of the Lord’s called, cho- 
sen and sanctified children. ‘The Lord is no 
respecter of persons ; and the saving visitations 
of his grace, are extended to the African in 
his sultry home, to the red man in his forest. 
To all he grants conviction for sin, to all light 
and grace sufficient, if obedience be but yielded, 
to enuble them so to work out their salvation as 
to find acceptance before him. To some his 
saving visitations are peculiar, and we have 
cause to believe that in such cases it is to make 
them instruments in his holy hand, of adminis- 
tering good unto others. ‘The following re- 
markable narrative, of the truth of which there 
is no question, shows forth a visitation in some 
respects peculiar, 

John D. Bemo, a Seminole Indian, and ne- 
phew of the celebrated war chief Osceola, 
when a child of nine years of age, being in the 
woods playing with some children, heard as 
he thought, a voice saying he must tell others 
to be good, arid what they must do, and what 
they must leave undone in order to be so. He 
asked the other children if they did not hear 
some one calling him, and was told by them 
that they did not, At this he became uneasy 
and distressed ; he could no longer play, but 
wandered away from his company. Afler a 
time he found that he was lost, his mind became 
bewildered, and he could not tell which way his 
home was. He travelled for many hours in 
fruitless efforts to find it, until exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue, he sat down, persuaded he 
should never see his family and his friends 
again, Afier obtaining some relief by weep- 
ing, he fell into serious thoughtfulness, and he 
believed that it was the voice of the High Spi- 
rit that he had heard, But why it should 
speak to him he did not know, I[t was now 
night, and whilst thus meditating, he thought 
he saw a light, and supposing some one had 
come to seek him, he arose and hastened to- 
wards it. ‘The light moved, and he continued 
following it till he reached his home in safety, 
to his own great joy, as well as to that of his 
parents, who deemed that he had been devour- 
ed by some wild beast. John now told his 
father that the High Spirit had spoken to him, 
relating the words he had heard, and adding, 
that he thought the High Spirit would come 
among them before long. John had no doubt 
ofien heard that the Seminoles believed that 
the High Spirit would one day appear on earth. 
His father paid little attention to the words of 
the child. After a time as he was sitting one 
day in the wigwam, he heard the same voice 
speaking to him in the same words: He was 
alarmed and running to his father, told him 
what had happened, and said he was afraid 
sometimes evil would befal. His father replied 
in displeasure that it was only a queer notion 
he had taken up. The child was however 
impressed with a sense of a coming calamity, 
and he no longer had any relish for his sports 
and amusements. In the course of a few 
months, John again heard the same voice de- 
livering the same message. Soon after this 
his father going to St. Augustine to sell his 
furs and skins, took John with him. At that 
place his father meeting an acquaintance, was 
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the two grew drunk together, they began to|he might not be seen; this he found in the 


quarrel, and at last like perfect tigers they bit | hold of the ship. 


Here he spoke to the High 


and tore each other, till their strength was ex- | Spirit, and was permitted to experience sweet 


hausted, and they fell asleep. John was in 
great distress, and whilst sitting in sorrow, he 
heard the voice again. 
father shall be taken from thee, but I will be a 
Father unto thee.” When his father awoke, 
John spoke to him about what he had done, 
told him he knew he had been doing wrong, 
and asked him what he would say to the High 
Spirit if he should now come. His father turn- 
ed away, and inquired why he thought the 
High Spirit would now come, as Indians had 
been long vainly looking for him. John told 
him he did believe he would come; and then 
_— inquired what his father would say to 

im. 

The following night the father died sudden- 
ly, from the effect of his excess in drinking, 
and of the injuries he had received in his quar- 
rel. John says, “ When | awoke | called my 
father, but he answered me not; I felt him, 
but there was no life in him.” John mourned 
so loudly that the people of the house shut him 
up, until the body of his father was buried. 
When that was done he was left at liberty, 
and feeling desolate and lonely, he sought the 
grave, and commenced removing the earth 
with his hands, that he might nestle close to 
the body. He was discovered, taken away, 
and finally put on board a vessel lying there. 
He had never seen a large vessel before, and 
had no idea what was intended to be done with 
him, but went to sleep, and when he awoke he 
was out of sight of land. As he looked out 
on the scene around, he concluded that he was 
on his way to his heavenly Father, and he was 
satisfied. He soon found out his error; but 
for five years he remained attached to that 
vessel, visiting various parts of the world, and 
became reconciled to a sea-faring life. Dur- 
ing the first four years he gave way to sinful 
indulgences ; but in the fifth a visitation of Di- 
vine mercy, awakened in him deep sorrow of 
soul. He could take pleasure in nothing ; the 
recollection of his evil deeds «ame thronging 
to memory, and all his efforts to obtain amuse- 
ment but increased his sorrow. If he sought 
solitude, the quiet of seif-thoughtfulness did not 


cheer him,—if he went into company, the voice | 


which told of others’ mirth did not cheer him. 
He concluded at last that he would destroy his 
life. He went to the edge of the vessel intend- 
ing to throw himself overboard, and escape 
from trouble. As he gazed on the restless 
waves, he could find in his mind no assurance 
that they would bring peace to him; he could 
read there no pardon for him from the High 
Spirit. 
terminating his afflictions, by burying himself 
in the waters, As he stood gazing, inward 
thoughtfulness came upon him, It opened in 
his mind that the ever moving waves, the sun, 
the stars, were all the work of that High Spirit 
which had given him being, and he felt an as- 
surance that He who had made all these could 
change his condition, and give him comfort. 
Now for the first time in his life he felt that he 
might speak in secret to the High Spirit. His 
heart was drawn towards his heavenly Crea- 


access and spiritual communion. 


His feelings 


underwent a great change. Whilst thus en- 


It now said, “ Thy | gaged something bright seemed to enter his 


breast; he felt his hard heart broken, and 
was constrained to love everybody, those who 
had done him wrong as well as his friends. 
He says, * All my wicked deeds were brought 
to my mind, and seemed cast down in a heap 
before me, in order that | might see that they 
were now taken from me.” He was then sen- 
sible that he had met with that Being who had 
promised to be his Father, and he remembered 
the command so often given him, and believed 
that it would be right for him to inform others 
how his hard heart had been changed, and his 
sins and sorrows taken away, and invite them 
to come to the High Spirit as he had done. 
But he had almost forgotten his native tongue, 
and was but partially acquainted with English, 
and had a very great impediment in his speech. 
He therefore thought he could do little good. 
He was however inwardly instructed, that he 
who required him to labour in his service, 
could furnish him all necessary qualifications. 

He soon believed it right to speak to the 
crew ; and although he had many fears that 
they would not be serious, yet as he was obe- 
dient, he found that his Divine Master went 
before him, and prepared them to receive his 
exhortation. They gathered round him sober- 
ly, and listened with attention; as his stam- 
mering tongue was loosened, he was enabled 
to speak fluently. His heart was full. He 
told them he had met with his heavenly Fa- 
ther, proclaimed the wonderful change wrought 
in himself, and testified that the Great Spirit 
was able and willing to do as much for them. 
He continued occasionally to speak as he was 
thus led, not only to that crew, but to others 
at the different ports they stopped at. Some 
persons in Philadelphia in 1842, becoming ac- 
quainted with him, persuaded him to learn to 
read, in the hope that he might be more useful 
amongst the Seminoles, where they wished him 
to settle. He consented, yet expressed a fear 
lest whilst filling his head, they might empty 
his heart. His stammering was greatly in the 
way of his conversing freely, and was no small 
impediment to his improvement in reading, and 
yet in his ministry, it was but little observed. 
When told one day that some professed Chris- 
tians believed that the Great Spirit in these 
days speaks only to believers through the Holy 
Scriptures, he expressed great astonishment, 
saying, he had often been instructed and com- 
forted by the Lord’s Holy Spirit before he 


He felt that he had no certainty of| knew there was such a book in the world. 


May he who was thus marvellously qualified 
to speak when the Lord commanded him, 
never undertake to preach at the will nor in the 
time of man, 


(To be continued.) 
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The Oldest Man in America.—George 
Buckhart, living in Harlan county, Ky., is one 
of the most extraordinary men of the age, and 
perhaps is the oldest man now known to be 
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living, He i is one hundred and fourteen years 
old; was born in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
and has lived for several years in a hollow 
sycamore tree, of such large dimensions as to 
contain his family, consisting of a wife and 
five or six children, bed aud bedding, cooking 
utensils, &c. The exploring ageut of the 
American Bible Society, in his travels in Ken- 
tucky, recently found him, and also saw seve- 
ral respectable gentlemen who had spent one 
or more nights with him in this singular home. 
He professes to hold the Lutheran ‘faith, being 
of a German family, and received the Bible 
with peculiar manifestations of gratitude.— 
What a life for one man to spend! Whata 
long train of events has marked this century, 
through which he has drawn the thread of ex- 
istence !— Bible Society Record for May. 





For ‘The Friend.” 


Dublin and London Yearly Meetings, 


[The last number of the British Friend has 
reached us. Much the larger portion of its 
columns is occupied with its account of the 
late Yearly Meetings of Dublin and London, 
We present below such parts as appeared to 
us of most interest to Friends here.— Editor 


of “ The Friend.”] 


“ Dublin Yearly Meeting commenced on 
Second-day, 30th of Fourth month. The at- 
tendance was considered large, particularly of 
the more youthful members of the Society,” 

*« Amongst ‘ the old familiar faces,’ was that 
of our venerable elder, Thomas Thompson, of 
Cooladine, who, though in his 90th year, came 
a distance of 70 miles, and is in the full pos- 
session of his mental faculties. In seeing him, 
the imagination reverts to the earlier days of 
the Society; for, in his infancy, those were 
still living who had conversed with William 
Edmundson, Thomas Ellwood, William Penn, 
and others of our ancient worthies. 

“The meeting for business began on Sec- 
ond-day morning with reading the certificates 
of Friends in the ministry from distant parts.” 

Much of the time of the second silling was 
occupied in the consideration of a proposition 
from New York, inviting Friends in Ireland 
to appoint a deputation to meet, in Baltimore, 
with similarly appointed deputations from the 
various Yearly Meetings of Friends, to delibe- 
rate on the present state of our Society, and 
the doctrinal dissentions which exist in some 
of the American Yearly Meetings. This doc- 
ument was received in a friendly spirit, and 
solidly considered, but it was judged best to 
decline making any appointment; it was left 
toa few Friends to prepare a minute expres- 
sive of sympathy, and conveying the decision 
of the meeting to our Friends in New York. 
This minute was subsequently prepared, read, 
and approved, and directed to be forwarded 
along with the epistle to New York Yearly 
Meeting. 

“In the morning sitting on Third-day (1st 
of Fifth month) the queries were read and an- 
swered ; and in reference to the fourth query, 
the danger of reading pernicious books, and 


*| 


the importance of adhering to ‘ plainness of | epistles to conclude their business, Drafts of 
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[ speech, behaviour, and apparel, "was largely 
dwelt on, and much weighty advice was given. 

“In the evening silling the answers to the 
queries were considered. ‘The famine in Ire- 
land was adverted to, and it was suggested 
that a minute should be drawn up with special 
reference to this visitation, and to the circum- 
stance that Friends had enjoyed comparative 
exemption from its severity, while many of 
them have been made instrumental in affording 
relief to the distressed. 

“The proposition was negatived, on the 
ground that such a record might have too much 
the air of sell-praise, whilst it would be prema- 
ture, since the famine is not yet at an ead, and 
its afflicting results are only now beginning to 
be felt by many, if not in the absolute want of 
the necessaries of life, in depreciation of pro- 
perty, decline of business, and difficulty of ob- 
taining the means of comfortable subsistence. 

*‘ Reports were read from Friends’ Provin- 
cial Schools, and it was decided that they 
should henceforth (all three) be equally under 
the superintendence of the Yearly Meeting.” 

“ Fourth-day morning, Fifth month 2d.— 
A meeting for worship in Dublin and Kings- 
town. 

“In the evening sitting, some papers on 
Slavery and the Slave-trade, forwarded by the 
London Meeting for Sufferings, were read. 
‘These papers excited considerable interest, and 
led to some observations on the duty and value 
of individual efforts for the overthrow of these 
stupendous systems of iniquity and cruelty, 
lt was remarked that mere sympathy is of 
little value without corresponding action; we 
can each do something, were it only by 
bearing a steady testimony to our convic- 
tions when we meet with Americans. The 
public opinion of these countries has a power- 
ful effect in the United States, and the value of 
our coéperatign is warmly acknowledged by 
those who are labouring for the abolition of 
slavery there.” 

“The very name of religion is brought into 
contempt by those who attempt to reconcile 
Christianity with the contamination and wick- 
edness of slavery. This deeply important sub- 





ject was discussed with more earnestness and | 


sympathy than had been evinced towards it in 
our Yearly Meeting for many years. 

“ Fifth-day morning, Fifth month 3d.— 
Proceedings of last Yearly Meeting were read, 
and some routine business transacted, A re-| 
port was received from the standing committee | 











epistles to all the Yearly Meetings were pro. 
duced and approved.” 

“The business of the Yearly Meeting, which 
was conducted throughout in uninterrupted 
harmony and condescension, was concluded 
this evening, in the seventh sitting,—the short. 
est that has taken place for many years.” 


*Lonponw Yearty Mertine commenced 
on Fourth-day, the 23d of Filth month, at 10 
o'clock. The number of Friends atiending 
seemed, on the whole, considerably less than 
for some years past; but some of the subse- 
quent sittings were about as large as we re- 
member to have seen. Alter a considerable 
time of solemn silence, a venerable ministering 
Friend was engaged in supplication ; afterwards 
two others briefly in testimony.” 

** The opening mioute being read, and the 
ordinary routine business of the meeting dis- 
posed of, the Epistles from the various Yearly 
Meetings in correspondence with this meeting 
next claimed attention, and there was no ex- 
ception to the continuance of this intercourse. 
These documents detailed the state of Society 
in the different quarters whence they came ; 
stated the deficiencies apparent in the faithful 
maintenance of our various testimonies ; enus 
merated their causes of affliction and trial ; 
and at the same time conveyed to their breth- 
ren of this Yearly Meeting their sources of 
consolation and encouragement under them; 
embodying throughout, many very pertinent 
and truly excellent observations. The epistle 
from Ireland was deemed especially excellent 
in this respect; embracing a reference to the 
solicitude of that Yearly Meeting regarding the 
exclusion of books of hurtful tendency from 
their families. The subject engaged several 
Friends to offer some remarks upon it; one in 
particular, who, having himsel! suffered from 
the reading of such works, desired to caution 
his younger brethren against the practice.” 

‘** Most of the American Epistles responded 
to the minute sent out from this meeting last 
year, relative to Friends every where being pres 
served a united people, &c., 

“The interesting and important nature of 
this epistolary correspondence with our distant 
brethren, was adverted to by several Friends ; 
and those present were affectionately invited 
to give their serious attention to these valuable 
manifestations of Christian and brotherly feel- 


appointed to recommend Friends to give Up | ing 3 and not regard the reading of them as 


the sale of ardent spirits. ‘This committee has | 
been under appointment at least ten years, and, | 


mere matter of course, &c.” 
* Sizth-day Afternoon.—Before proceeding 


although some individuals have acted upon its) to enter on the consideration of the state of 
recommendation, it does not appear that the | Society, as shown from the Answers to the 
actual number of Friends engaged in the sale| Queries, a ministering Friend made some per- 
is less than it was when the labours of the) tinent and valuable observations upon the tes- 


committee commenced. Some Friends thought 
it useless to object to the sale of ardent spirits, 
unless their use also was advised against, and 
the use of all drinks containing alcohol, A 
pretty general opinion was expressed, that the 
use of strong drink in the families of Friends 
is gradually on the decline.” 

“ The evening silting was commenced at a 
late hour, to leave time for the committee on 


of their religious profession. 


timonies respecting deceased ministers, which 
had been read during the course of the busi- 
ness, beginning with the words— Be ye fol- 
lowers of them, who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises,’ &c, 

‘Upwards of two hours and a-half were 
occupied by Friends remarking on the differ- 
ent answers, regarding the coming up of our 
members in the fulfilment of the various duties 
We believe most 











Friends who were present will unite in the 
opinion, that seldom has it been our privilege 
to witness such a season of favour and solem- 
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dal of 3,000 francs (600) has been given for 
‘an invention which promises to be of great 
benefit to humanity. This is the substitution 


ticularly when it in any manner supported a 
pean form of doctrine. ‘The leaders ap- 
| pear to have had some misty ideas of a grand 


nity, as at this time. ‘The reports as to the of a preparation of zinc in place of white lead, combination of all those who were active in 
attendance of meetings for worship, &c., first | and in colours of which lead and copper form | philanthropic measures, and cared little about 
claimed attention ; and many solid and instruc- | the base. The poisonous effects of white lead | feeling doctrinal unity and spiritual fellowship 


tive observations were offered. 


‘Two venera-:on the men who work in it have always been| with their co-labourers. 


They deemed that 


ble Friends, in particular, dwelt at considerable | known, and have led to experiments with the| by making the platform of their association 


length on this subject ; bringing into view, with 
much tenderness of feeling, the faithful conduct 
of our early Friends in attending their religious 
meetings. ‘The first Friend had, that day, 
been at Gracechurch Street Meeting, and had 
livingly brought to his remembrance, what is 
recorded of Friends in the beginning; how 
when they went to that meeting, they found 
themselves shut out of it, and had to meet in 
the street ; how they knew not, when going to 
their meetings, but that instead of returning to 
their homes, a prison might be their lot ; and 
oh, the weightiness of their spirits how strik- 
ing to observers! how faithful and how stead- 
fast they were ; and how were they fayoured 
with the refreshing streams of that river which 
gladdeneth the city and heritage of God, &c. 

“ The other Friend referred to—quoting the 
language, ‘ Ye are my witnesses’—adverted to 
there having, in all ages, been those preserved 
who, living in the Divine fear, and being en- 
lightened by the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit, were God’s witnesses to the peo- 
pleamong whom they dwelt; the patriarchs 
before the giving of the law ; the faithful under 
the law; the prophets, and the early promul- 
gators of the Gospel ; the confessors and mar- 
tyrs in the dark ages, and down to the gather- 
ing of our forefathers to be a people. What 
a value there was in their testimony—their 
witnessing for God—how they were enlight- 
ened by the light of His Spirit—brought out 
of the corruptions in the church and in the 
world—how simple they were, how upright, 
how faithful—how little known at first to one 
another, and how despised by the learned— 
alluding to Isaac Penington’s account of them, 
as ‘ plain, simple, country lads,’ whom, at first, 
he despised: but afier he knew them better, 
how he loved them, joined himself unto them, 
and suffered, and laboured, and testified with 
them. Contrasting the many deficiencies in 
our practice at the present day, and believing 
that the Lord had still a design to make this 
people witnesses for Him to the world ; a fer- 
vent desire was expressed, that there might be 
a renewed concern to walk worthy of the high 
and holy vocation wherewith Friends are 
called, &c. 

“Several were engaged to address the 
younger Friends, exhorting to faithfulness to 
every opening of duty even in little things ; 
the declensions of the time in which we live, 
having their origin, it was believed, in the want 
of individual faithfulness, &c.”’ 


(To be concluded.) 





Application of Science to Industry—Use- | 


ful Inventions.—The Society for the Encour- 
agement of National Industry, at Paris, have 
awarded a prize of 50,000 francs ($10,000) 
for an improvement in steam engines, by which 
a rotary motion is produced directly. A me- 


lente of zine, for the purpose of substituting it 
instead of lead. Zinc, too, was known to be 
more durable, and to hold its colour better. 
But there was no cheap process by which it 
could be manufactured, and the prejudices and 
habits of workmen were opposed to it. ‘The 
c@lebrated chemist, Guyton Morveau, succeed- 
ed so far as to establish a manufactory of white 
zine at Dijon. 
men as Vauquelin, Berthollet, Fourcroy and 
Conte; but the discovery made no progress, 
and was never brought into general use. At 
last, in 1846, M. Leclaire undertook to intro- 
duce it into his own widely extended business. 
He had to contend with formidable obstacles. 
He had to establish the manufacture of white 
zinc on a large scale, to show that it was not 
only handsomer and easier to use, but also 
cheaper ; that it dried in a shorter time, and 
did not change colour even under the influence 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. He had to demon- 
strate that it did not injure the health of the 
workmen ; that nothing similar to the frightful 
colics produced by white lead, was occasioned 
by its use or manufacture. He had to discover 
the method of compounding colours with this 
base instead of those in which white lead was 
an essential ingredient. He undertook to ap- 
ply this substitution to copper as well as to 
lead, and met with entire success. M. Le- 
claire has also obtained a product in zinc for 


artistic painting, which deserves the name of 


snow-white which has been applied to it.—V, 
Y. Tribune. 


—=—_ 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
A New Society. 


The human mind often gets into a morbid 


state in which it is ever seeking something | 


new, ever aiming to effect a change in the cir- 
cumstances which surround it. In this condi- 
tion it sometimes rejects old-fashioned error, 
and as often old-fashioned truth shares the 
same fate. There are other causes of change. 
Movements are made whose effects are very 
widely felt in the community, when the prin- 
cipal motive of the actors in producing them, 
has been the desire of notoriety. A new So- 
ciety has recently come into existence, called 
by its members “ Congregational ['riends.” 
The desire of change,—the desire of untram- 
melled liberty,—the desire of notoriety, we 
doubt not, have all been motives operating to 
bring together those who constitute it. Some 
of the members of the Genessee Hicksite 
Yearly ‘Meeting, dissatisfied with the order 
and discipline of the body they belonged to, 
have been for the year past taking active mea- 
sures for relief. They deemed that the disci- 
pline, as exercised through the agency of Pre- 
parative, Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly 
Meetings, was a despotism, which free men 
and women ought not to be subjected to, par- 


| broad enough to take in any creed, or modifi- 
cation of doctrine, they would draw many 
to it. 

To effect their purpose they held “a con- 
ference” at Farmington, on the 6th and 7th of 
the Tenth month, 1848, Here they prepared 
what they called the “ Basis of a new Religious 
Association.” One of their first principles is, 


His efforts were aided by such | that there is to be no subordination of meet- 


ings. Every congregation is to be independ. 
ent in itself, and is to attend to its own internal 
order and discipline, whilst larger meetings ia 
the nature of Quarterly or Yearly Meetings, 
are only to be held for the purpose of advice, 
or to give more efficiency in action against all 
things that oppose the great interests of huma- 
nity, such as war, slavery, intemperance, &c. 
Any one who saw fit might appear as a preach. 
er in their meetings, but no class of acknow- 
ledged ministers to be allowed. All were to 
be on an equality; any one might advocate in a 
meeting the doctrine he thought best, and any 
other one might be at liberty to reply, then and 
there to him. The men and women were to 
transact their business together. No unity of 
doctrine in those assembled was deemed ne- 
cessary to secure harmony. They say in 
the “ Basis;” “ Thus a brother or sister 
might hold the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, or of a 
vicarious atonement, might practise water bap- 
lism, the ceremony of bread and wine, and 
kindred erituals, or he might believe none of 
these, and his right should be recognized to 
preach his conscientious convictions of these 
matters in any of our meetings—each, in 
either case, conceding the right of every 
other brother and sister who may deem that 
error has been promulgated, to endeavour in 
ithe pure spirit of love and kindness, to make 
it apparent either before the same congrega- 
tion, or in any of our meetings where they 
apprehend themselves called on so to do.” 
This is the abstract of the “ Basis” agreed 
on by this liberal, world-wide community. 
Nothing seemed requisite for membership, but 
an earnest interest in some one of the real or 
professed philanthropic projects of the age, and 
an universal toleration, Afier adopting this 
creed, they concluded to meet again more fully 
to organize themselves. In accordance with 
this determination, they collected at Waterloo, 
in New York State, on the 4th of the present 
month. The meetings of the new Society 
were open to all, and Thomas M‘Clintock and 
Rhoda De Garmo were its clerks. They 
unanimously agreed to adopt the name of 
“ Congregational Friends.” With little to do, 
they occupied time in discussion on a variety 
of subjects, —intemperance, slavery, war, licen- 
tiousness, land monopoly, the rights and 
wrongs of women, priestcraft, secturianism, 
and capital punishments. They addressed 
Congress against slavery, and the legislature 
of New York against capital punishments,— 
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THE FRIEND. 
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and issued an address “ to all earnest and de-| this they look as well as new. It must be 


voted labourers in the various humanitary re- 
forms so conspicuous in the present day.” In 
this address they declare, they have “ broken 
the ties of party and sect, under a solemn con- 
viction that they are incompatible with the 
freedom of the soul, and a mighty obstacle to) 
the progress of the human race in knowledge 
and goodness.” ‘They also state, that “in the 
field of moral, no less than in that of physical 
effort, there is a necessity of a division of la- 
bour.” Thus, they deem that one man may 
devote himself, or, in other words, find his 
religion in attacking intemperance, another 
his in opposing slavery, another his in de- 
nouncing war, another his in seeking the 
abolition of the gallows, another his in bring- 
ing all penal laws into conformity to the law 
of forgiveness, another his in seeking a reme- 
dy against the evils of poverty, another his 
in protesting against the tyranny of wealth, 
and the monopoly of land, another his in war- 
ring against the observance of holy days, an- 
other his in seeking to promote physiological 
reform, another his in advancing the sacred 
work of education, After this long parade of 
works which individuals may be engaged in as 
their religion, the passage winds up with a 
quotation trom the prophet Isaiah, which, it 
says, beautifully describes the spirit of har- 
mony, and mutual co-operation. ‘ They help- 
ed every one his neighbour; and every one 
said to his brother, Be of good courage. So 
the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and 
he that smootheth with the hammer him that 
smote the anvil, saying, It is ready for the 
soldering :"AND HE FASTENED IT WITH NAILS 


THAT If SHOULD NoT BE MoveD,” ‘This text| 


is more apt than perhaps even the writer of 
the address deemed it, for the prophet is 
describing the combination of the men of Is- 
rael to make false gods for themselves of wood 
and of metal ; and the concluding verse of the 
chapter seems as applicable to these idol 
builders of New York as it was to those of 
old: ‘ Behold, they are all vanity; their 
works are nothing; their molten images are 
wind and confusion.” 

The address goes on: “ The religious as- 
sociation in which we are uniled assumes no 
ecclesiastical authority, neither does it, as such, 
set up any claim to your veneration as a Di- 
vinely constituted body.”’ This is an honest 
confession, commending itself at once as a 
self-evident proposition to all impartial lookers 
on. This refuge for infidels of all classes,— 
this platform wide enough for the holders of 
the worst and most contrary doctrines, to sit 
down together at ease,—is such an one as the 
Lord's Holy Spirit never prompted, —is such 
an one as no lover of the Lord Jesus ever 
could acknowledge or own. 





An ox’s gall will set any colour,—silk, cot- 
ton, or woollen. I have seen the colours of 
calico, which faded at one washing, fixed by 
it. The gall can be bought for a few cents. 
Empty out all the liquid, and cork it up ina 
large phial. One large spoonful of this in a 
gallon of warm water is sufficient. This is 
also excellent for taking out spots from bom- 
bazine, bombazet, &c. Afler being washed in 





thoroughly stirred in the water and not put 
upon the cloth, It is used without soap. Af- 
ter being washed in this, cloth which you want 
to clean should be washed in warm suds with- 
out rubbing soap on the article. A small 
lump of alum dissolved in warm water will 
also prevent calico fading when dipped in be- 
fore washing.—From L. M. Child’s Ameri- 
can Frugal Housewife. 


— SS 


Coal.—The great central coal field of the 
Mississippi valley covers an area of 70,000 
square miles, or 44,800,000 square acres—six 
times the area of all the coal fields of Great 
Britain ; and, yet, this vast supply is seldom 
taken into the account when estimates are 
made of the coal resources of the United 
States.—Late Paper. 





THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 30, 1849, 








NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING, 


By letters received from members of this 
meeting, we learn, that both bodies assembled 
at the usual place, on Second-day, the 11th 
instant ; the smaller body being more numer- 
ously attended than at any former occasion. 

The document relative to the division in 
that Yearly Meeting, prepared by the Meeting 
for Sufferings for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and transmitted by the latter to the two bodies 
in New England, was read in the smaller one, 
and a minute made and adopted both in the 
Men’s and Women’s Meetings, expressive of 
their feelings respecting it, to be sent, together 
with an Epistle, to Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing ; and their Meeting for Sufferings was au- 

























RECEIPTS, 
Received of David Beard, agent, Westminster, N, 


C., for estate of Elijah Coleman, $8, to 52, vol. 21, for 
John E. Becton, $11, to 26, vol. 19, and for Micajah 
Cox, Jr., $6, to 52, vol. 21, Joseph Gibbons, agent, 
Raisin, Mich., for David Steer, $1, to 44, vol. 22; for 
Auron Comfort, $2, vol. 21. Joshua Maule, agent, 
Coleraine, O., for John B, Lee, $2.50, to 13, vol. 20, 
Robert W. Wright, for Thomas Bowerman, $4, vols, 
21 and 22, Isaac Huestis, Chesterhill, O., $2, vol. 22, 


WANTED 
A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 


School in this city, as Principal. Application 
to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel R. Shep- 
pard, Hannah R. Newbold, or Elizabeth W, 
Tatum. 





A Friend living about 4 miles from West 
Chester, within a quarter of a mile of the rail- 
road, in a healthy neighbourhood, would be 
willing to take a few boarders for the summer 
months ; members of our Society will be pre- 
ferred. Address S. R. Kirk, Frazerville Post 
Office, Chester county, Pa., or inquire of C. 
Walton, dentist, No. 175 Race street, Philad. 





A family of Friends in a pleasant and 
healthy location in the village of Haddonfield, 
N. J., would accommodate a few boarders dur- 
ing the summer season. Apply to John 
Stokes, Camden, New Jersey. 





Marniep, on the 18th inst., at Friends’ meeting- 
house, in Nantucket, Wittiam Mexeet, of Hector, 
State of New York, to Mary C., daughter of James 
Gorham, of the former place. 





Diep, at Nantucket, on the 25th of Third month 
last, Hezexiau Barvarp, in the 80th year of his age ; 
a member and for some time an overseer of Nantuc. 
ket Monthly Meeting. It may truly be said of this 
dear Friend, that his life was a useiul and exemplary 
one, and he was favoured with an assurance of enter. 
ing into that rest which is prepared for the people of 


thorized to have the document printed for the | God 


benefit of their members, whenever that body 
may think it advisable. They also read and 
adopted the “* Appeal” issued by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1847. 

In the larger body the clerk informed the 
meeting that the document was on the table, 
together with a minute purporting to come from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was referred 
to a committee, which on Sixth-day morning 
reported against its being read in the meeting, 
which report was adopted. 

An epistle addressed to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was prepared and directed to be sent. 
In it, we understand, there is no allusion made 
to the document, or notice taken of the causes 
that have broken the unity. 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held -at 8 o’clock, on Sec- 
ond-day evening, Seventh month 2d, 1849, at 
the committee-room, Mulberry street meeting- 
house. 

Joseru Kire, Clerk. 





And in the same place, on the 27th of Fifth month 
last, in the 52d year of her age, Eunice, wife of Obed 
B. Swain, and daughter of the late Amos Carpenter, 
of Ghent, State of New York. She was a valuable 
member of the Society of Friends, and her illness, 
which was a lingering one, was borne with Christian 
fortitude and resignation. 


——, on the 16th of Fifth month, 1849, at his resi- 
dence in Birmingham, Chester Co., Eowarp Brinton, 
in the 69th year of his age; a member of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 3lst of Fifth month, Anicait, wife of 
Thomas Bowerman, in the 61st year of her age; a 
member of Hector Monthly Meeting, N.Y. She was 
confined to her bed near seven months, and endured 
severe pain, which she bore with resignation; and 
said she hoped to be willing to endure it till He who 
laid it upon her should say, It is enough. A short 
time before her death in a faltering voice she repeated, 
“The streams thereof make glad the whole city,’ — 
streams of mercy!” She passed away without a 
struggle, and we doubt not her spirit is at rest with 
the redeemed of all generations. 


——, on the 22d inst., at Experiment Mills, Mon. 
roe county, Penna., Susanna, wife of James Bell, in 
the 78th year of her age; and long an elder of Abing- 
ton Monthly and Stroudsburg particular Meeting. 
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